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Correspondence. 
PRETERNATURAL APPEARANCES & PRESENTIMENTS. 


There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamed of in your philosophy.—Shakspea~e. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

S1a,—Having now offered all the remarks I at present 
intend on dreams and presentiments, I will bring forward 
gome facts more immediately relating to the subject of 
apparitions; prefacing them with one observation respect- 
ing that essay in ‘the Club,” referred to by Mr. J. Wil- 
gon in his first letter on this subject. He says that the ar- 
guments of my opponents are there clearly stated. I 
believe your readers will find them stated there as clearly 
as they are cipable of being stated; but I have com- 
mented in my first and second communications on them 
all, except two, which are as follows :— 

** How absurd is it for people to trouble their heads 
about spectres! It is plain that the dead can never return, 
as no one can conceive the mode of their re-appearance. 
They cannot appear in the body, as that moulders in the 
grave. They cannot appear spiritually, for nothing but 
substance or matter is visible. Therefore there can be no 
ghosts.” Without any remark on the logical or abstract 
correctness of this reasoning, which would involve a meta- 
physical disquisition, I will set the question at rest by ask- 
ing, ‘* In what form did our Saviour appear to his disci- 
ples after his resurrection?” ‘In what form did Moses 
and Elias appear at the Mount of Transfiguration ?” The 
remark made on this argument of my opponents in the 
aforesaid essay is, ** We have noright to infer that ghosts 
have never been seen, because we cannot explain the mode 
and nature of their appearance.” 

2. The second argument is, “* That if the dead go toa 
good place, it is not likely they should feel any inclination 
to return; and if they go to a bad one, they probably 
would not be permitted.” On this ‘ the President” very 
justly observes (what indeed is the only answer it needs) 
‘that the dead either will not, or cannot return, is, I 
think, assuming what should be proved.” 

I will here, in order to prevent any future misunder- 
standing, distinctly give my confession of faith on this 
subject. I believe that apparitions have, at different times, 
both formerly and recently, been seen by persons sound 
in body and in mind; that the objects of these ap- 
pearances have sometimes been obvious, and sometimes 
involved in great obscurity and doubt, and that the evi- 
dence for them is too powerful for any but the most deter- 
amined sceptics to resist. Whether such appearances are 
natural or supernatural, I do not pretend to decide. The 
time may come when some skilful and penetrating philo- 
sopher shall discover a fixed and determinate rule by which 
disembodied spirits are guided in their occasional return 
to this lower world, and this will then be placed among 
the laws of nature; but that time is not yet. On the 
other hand, appearances may be, in the strictest sense of 
the word, supernatural, and their appearance here may 


questing, at the same time, that it may be clearly under- 
stood that in so doing ‘I speak merely after the manner 


of men.” 
FIRST PACT. 


The first instance I shall adduce is that of the apparition 
of Ficinus to Michael Mercato, published in Ferriar's 
Trealise, page 101:—Those illustrious friends, after a long 
discourse on the nature of the soul, had agreed that who- 
ever of the two should die first, should, if possible, appear 
to his surviving friend and inform him of his condition in 
the other world. A short time afterwards it happened 
that while Michael Mercato was studying philosophy early 
in the morning, he suddenly heard the noise of a horse 
gallopping in the street, which stopped at his door, and the 
voice of his friend Ficinus was heard exclaiming ‘* O, Mi- 
chael! Michael! those things are true.” Astonished at 
this address, Mercato arose and looked out of the window, 
when he saw the back of his friend, dressed in white, gal- 
lopping off on a white horse. He called after him, and 
followed him with his eyes till the appearance vanished. 
Upon inquiry he learned that Ficinus had died at Florence 
at the very time when this vision was presented to Mercato, 
at a considerable distance. On this Ferriar remarks— 
** Many attempts have been made to discredit this stury, 
but I think the evidence has never been shaken. I enter- 
tain no doubt that Mercato had seen what he described.” 

SECOND FACT. 

The subject of this narrative was the son of George 
Lord Lyttleton. He died at Pitt-place, Epsom, when 
Lord Fortesque, Lady Hood, and two Miss Amphletts, 
together with another gentleman, were there. Lord L. 
had not been long returned from Ireland, and had fre- 
quently been seized with suffocating fits; he was attacked 
several times by them in the course of the preceding 
month, while at his house, in Hill-street, Berkeley-square. 
Two nights before his death, on retiring to his bed, after 
his servant was dismissed, and his light extinguished, he 
heard a noise resembling the fluttering of a dove at his 
chamber window. This attracted his attention to the spot, 
when, looking in the direction of the sound, he saw a 
lady (Mrs. Amphlett) the mother of three young ladies 
whom his Lordship had seduced, and deserted, and one of 
whom, when deserted, had put a violent end to her ex- 
istence, standing by the window. The form approached 
the foot of the bed; the room became preternaturally 
light ; the objects of the chamber were distinctly visible ; 
the figure, raising her hand, and pointing to a dial on the 
mantel-piece, with a severe solemnity of voice and man- 
ner, announced to the appalled and conscience-stricken 
man, that at that very hour, on the third day after the 
visitation, his life and sins would be concluded, and no- 
thing but their punishment remain, if he did not avail 
himself of the warning to repentance he had received. 
The eye of Lord Lyttleton glanced upon the dial,—the 
hand was on the stroke of twelve. Again the apartment 
was involved in total darkness; the warning spirit dis- 
appeared, and bore away at her departure all the lightness 
of heart and buoyancy of spirit, the ready flow of wit, and 
unfailing vivacity of manner, which had formerly been 





depend upon the immediate and arbitrary exertion of an 

infinitely wiser and better will than their own. Till this | 
point is decided, I shall, in compliance with the custom of | 
the world, consider such appearances as supernatural, re.” 


the pride and ornament of the unhappy being to whom 
she had delivered her tremendous summons. On the third 
day after this, when his Lordship was at breakfast with 


shall have jockied the ghost, for this is the third day. 
The whole party presently set off for Pitt-place ; where 
they had not long arrived before his Lordship was visited 
by one of his accustomed fits, but after a short interval he 
recovered. He dined about five o’clock, and went to bed 
ateleven. Shortly afterwards his servant was mixing some 
medicine for him, and his Lordship sent him out of the 
room for a tea-spoon. On the man’s return he found his 
master in a fit; and instead of assisting him as he was 
able, he ran for help, and when he re-entered the room 
Lord Lyttleton was dead. 

It is further stated that Mrs. Amphlett, who died of 
grief at the desertion of her children, departed this life 
just at the time that she appeared to his Lordship, and 
that about the period of his own dissolution he appeared 
at the bed side of Miles Peter Andrews, Ksq. (who had 
been the friend and companion of Lord L.) and suddenly 
throwing open the curtains, desired Mr. Andrews to come 
tohim. The latter not knowing that his Lordship was 
returned from Ireland, suddenly got up when the phan- 
tom disappeared. Mr. Andrews frequently declared the 
alarm to have produced a short fit of illness; and in his 
subsequent visits to Pitt-place, no solicitations could ever 
prevail upon him to take a bed there: he would invariably 
return, however late, to the Spread Eagle Inn, at Epsom, 
for the night. The occurrence, I believe, was in the year 
1779. 

On this I would observe, that, 

1. Lord Lyttleton being an Atheist, or, at least, not a 
believer in Christianity, we may, I think, infer, with every 
chance of being correct in our conclusion, that he was not 
a person who put any faith in apparitions. 

2. It appears from his expression at breakfast on the 
third morning, that he was rather inclined to laugh at the 
prophecy, than seriously to consider it as one likely to be 
accomplished. 

3. It appears that he was by no means apprehensive of 
death from his fits, or he certainly would not have been 
left alone with a single servant; and had any apprehension 
of his death been entertained by his friends on the night 
in question, we may be sure they would have continued 
with him. 

4. Several friends were with him at the time; and Lady 
Lyttleton has a picture commemorating the event. 

I would suggest to your correspondents, that it would be 
well to adopt some other method of invalidating my facts 
than the one they at present pursue. Instead of saying, 
**the person might have been deceived,—the man might 
have told a lie,—the parties might have been insane,” &e. 
would it not be better to show that the person was de- 
ceived,—that the parties were insane? &c. If your cor- 
respondents are unable to do this, I would by no means 
wish to drive them from their present plan, which is, per. 
haps, the safest. I would merely beg to suggest it as an 
improvement, if it could be managed. 

Slate-hall, June 9, 1826. H. D. 











TO THR KDITOR. 
$1n,—Observing in the Kaleidoscope of last week two 
etters under the signature of 7. D. and J. D. on the ex- 
istence and non-existence ef supernatural appearances, tho 
writers of which are strongly contending without @ natural 





the above personages, he said, ‘* If I live over to-night I 
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appearance of coming soon to a satisfactory conclusion, I 
hope I shall not intrude by my stepping in to endeavour 
to throw some light upon the subject by relating two or 
three substantial facts on the reality of such appearances. 
Be this as it will, should you deem what I have to offer 
worthy a place in your miscellany, it may, perhaps, be of 
some service to those who disbelieve in the forewarnings 
of impending danger, which, as will appear by the sequel, 


was in one instance averted.— Yours, &c. 
TAM O’SHANTER. 


Mrs M——, a respectable lady of Liverpool, some 
years ago, while on a visit at K—, near London, had 
some sort of prescience of her mother's death, during her 
stay there, by repeated dreams. One morning, as was her 
usual custom, she took a walk in some fields near her 
friend's house, when her sight was intercepted by a figure 
resembling that of her mother, of whom she had so often 
dreamt, and who, a few days after, she learnt was dead, 
and had died about the time alluded to. This circum- 
stance occurred in open day, and not at that season when 
*¢ ghaists and oulets nightly cry ” It can be confirmed by 
one who is not at all credulous in these matters. 


The following is from the Reading Mercury of June 5, 
1826 :——** About the year 1731, Mr. D——, of K——., in 
the county of Cumberland, went to Edinburgh to attend 
the classes, having the advantage of an uncle in the regi- 
ment then in the Castle, and remained under the protec- 
tion of his uncle and avnt, Major and Mrs. Griffiths, 
during the winter. When spring arrived, Mr. D—, 
and three or four young gentlemen from England (his in- 
timates) made parties to visit all the neighbouring places 
about Edinburgh, Roslyn, Arthur's Seat, Craig Millar, 
&c. Coming home from one of those places one evening, 
Mr. D—— said, ‘ We have made a party to go a fishing 
to Inchkeith to-morrow, if the morning be fine, and have 
bespoken our boat; we shall be off at six.’ No objection 
being made, they separated for the night. Mrs. Griffiths 
had not been long asleep when she screamed out in the 
most violent and agitated manner, * The boat is sinking! 
save, Oh, save them!’ The Major awaked her, and said, 
* Were you uneasy about the fishing party ?°—* Oh, no! 
(she said,) I had not even thought of it.’ She then com- 
posed herself, and soon fell asleep again. In about another 
hour she cried out in a dreadful fright, ‘I see the boat is 
going down!’ The Major again awaked her, and she 
said, * It has been owing to the other dream IJ had, for I 
feel no uneasiness about it.” After some conversation 
they both fell sound asleep, but no rest could be obtained 
for her; in the most extreme agony she again screamed, 
* They are gone!—the boat is sunk!” When the Major 
awaked her, she said, * Now, I cannot rest; Mr. D—— 
must not go; for I feel, should he go, I should be mi- 
s-rable till his return,—the thoughts of it would almost 
kill me.’ She instantly arose and threw on her wrapping 
gown, went to his bed side, (for his room was next their 
own) and with great difficulty she got his promise to re- 
main at home. ‘ But what am I to say to my young 
friends at Leith, whom I was to meet at six o'clock ?°— 
* With great truth you may say your aunt is ill, for I am 
so at present; consider, you are an only son, under our 
protection, and should any thing happen to you it will be 
my death.” Mr. D—— immediately wrote a note to his 
friends, saying he was prevented joining them, and sent 
his servant with it to Leith. The morning came in most 
beautifully, and continued so till three o'clock, when a 
violent storm arose; and in an instant the boat, and all 
that were in it, went to the bottom, and were never more 
heard of, nor was any part of it ever seen. I often heard 
the story from my father, who always added, ¢ It has not 
made me superstitious; but, with awful gratitude, I can 
never forget that my life, through Providence, was saved 
by a dream.’” 

P. S. The apparition of Mrs. Veal to Mrs. Bargrave, a 
fact so well known, is quite sufficient to confirm the truth 


that such things have been. 





Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling as to sight? Or art thou but 
An image of the mind; a false creation 


Proceeding from the hot-oppressed brain? 
SHAKSPRARE. 


TO J. H. | 

Sin,—I am obliged for your polite reply. The circum. | 
stance of your having been only twelve years of age when ' 

you beheld this ghost; alters materially my views on the 
subject; and as eight years have since elaps:d, and you 








cannot now affirm what train of feeling and thinking you 
were in at the time, we are permitted to assume that a 
great latitude must be given to your imagination. I per- 
ceive there are other circumstances connected with this 
affair, which, if impartially brought into view, would go 
far to confirm yourself, Sir, that this ** unreal mockery” 
was no visitant from the awful shades. 

You say you were ‘*a complete sceptic” on this point 
at the time; but at twelve years of age, Mr. J. H. you 
could hardly have been ‘* complete” in an opinion for or 
against apparitions; and, indeed, if we reason from the 
general predilection of youth for reading works of fancy, 
and their credulity respecting the marvellous and roman- 
tic, combined with the tendency of early associations and 
peculiar modes of education, we shall be inclined rather to 
give you credit for a little credulity (not wishing, never- 
theless, to detract from the stability of your juvenile 
philosophy) on this subject; more particularly so, as it 
requires experience, reading, and reflection, to ** com- 
plete” or confirm one io his opinion of a speculative ques- 
tion of this nature, but which you could not have obtained 
at such a tender age. 

People are a little jealous of the philosophy of poets, 
who are much addicted to roam beyond the boundaries 
of general experience and sober probability, by expatiating 
in ideal regions of their own, where they find it as easy to 
summon a sprite from the invisible world, as to perfume a 
garland in the sensible one. Cowley began his invocation 
to the muses at nine years of age, and Pope at eleven ; 
and without exalting you to an equality with either, you 
might have been, at twelve, in one of your poetical moods, 
and thus alone, in a lonely room, where your anxiety for 
your friend could but stimulate your fancy to create impe- 
diments for his arrival. The imagination, being a volant 
agent, and in the silence of abstracted solitude, might 
have been going its excursive perambulations of ideal 
cullings, even to the conjuration of a something in: the 
shape of a human figure. I have read of a person who 
so seriously contemplated the cinders in the fire, that by 
imagining he perceived contending armies, he involun- 
tarily ejaculated cries of pity and horror; and if memory 
fail me not, something of this is related in The Man of 
Feeling. The imagination is sometimes luxuriant, but 
deceptive: powerful, but capricious; and in nothing 
should we be so tenacious, as in giving our consent and 
belief te her bewitching imagery, without appealing, by 
mature reflection, to the understanding and the judgment. 

You might have beer, during the day, (of the night in 
question) reading spectral stories,—conversing with your 
companions or friends respecting the marvellous and in- 
comprehensible; or you might have, unconsciously, per- 
ceived the prototype of the shade, and that memory 
resuscitating it without the concurrence of the will, would 
deceive the credulous sense of seeing; or, perchance, it 
might be (as the editor insinuated) a ghost palpable to 
feeling as to sight,—one who did not come from, but pro- 
bably not unwilling to go to, the shades, with the fille de 
chambre: such earthly ghosts have been frequently seen. 
There is a possibility of your having seen the man you 
descrise a considerable time before this illusion, ‘* as the 
impressions produced on some of the external senses, 
especially on the eye, are more durable than the applica- 
tion of the impressing cause.”* In youth, the liability to 
optical illusions is greater than in manhood. 

Your explication of your timidity respecting the appae 
rition is consonant with your youth, but not at all in 
accordance with your professed philosophy ; for no ** com- 
plete sceptic” would have been scared by any thing un- 








* { quote from Dr. Ferriar’s Essay on Apparitions, for the 
republishing of which every correspondent and reader of the | 
Kaleidoscope is gratefully obliged to its editor. Asan indivi- 
dual, I hive no hesitation in saying that the essay appears to | 
be one of the best written themes on this subject with which | 
the public have been yet favoured. It will inevitably tend to 
bring down the strong holds of superstition, and give an ad- 


ditional triumph to truth. Such obsolete works are very. h sag 
‘ natural question, ‘* Where is it now 2?” H. 


valuable. 


confirmed of ‘a local habitation and a name.” On the con. 
trary, I should conceive the sceptics to be something allied 
to the mathematicians, tenacious of, and eager for, demon- 
stration; and you may rest assured, that if a modern 
mathematician had been in your situation, he would not 
believe a word of your relation, without palpable demon- 
stration. You were a sceptic, and yet afraid of a ghost; 
a disbeliever in apparitions, yet disinclined to satisfy your 
judgment ! 

You ascribe to me as little temerity as to youself, but 
rest assured that although I once believed in Jack the 
Giant-killer and the Golden Slipper, I am now hot easily 
convinced of such waking dreams without the confirmed 
aid of that sense which prefers tangibility to any prospec- 
tive conviction : 

**'Tis the eye of childhood that fears a painted devil.” 
And s0 is it also the eye of credulity that fears that which 
is not, and cannot injure or benefit. I do not wish to im- 
peach your veracity; I believe you believe you saw a 
ghost; although I believe no ghost has been seen by you. 
In other words, you admit a conviction from one of the 
senses, seeing; while I maintain that that is not sufficient 
without the essential aid of another sense, that of feeling. 
The visual organs are deranged by distemper, deceived by 
a luxuriant imagination or any known optical defect. 
Childhood is ardent, credulous, and susceptible, so that 
your imagination must have deceived your senses. 

It is time now, however, that the deductions of reflee- 
tion should have superseded the ebullitions of fancy, and 
temerity, in some measure, supplant the effeminacy of 
fearfulness on this subject, in J. 77. as in 

June 14, 1826. THE LOUNGER. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—The Slate-hall correspondent, after saying that 
it pleased Providence to save Hervey and drown the rest, 
asks, with great simplicity, ** could we have a better rea- 
son?” The pious habit which some indulge in of making 
Providence answerable for every event, often causes verv 
absurd accounts of them. I saw once, in a newspaper, an 
accour.t of a boy being thrown down by a waggon wheel, 
which broke both his thighs, and the pious editor added, 
** but it pleased a gracious Providence to spare his life ;”” 
that is, it pleased him to break his thighs only. I know 
an old maid, who had nearly choked her little dog with 
some gin medicine, and after relating the story, she added, 
in her usual pious tone, that it pleased the Almighty 
to spare its life, poor thing! These are some of the absurd 
consequences of supposing a special Providence about 
every event in this world. We cannot, nor know not 
where to stop in such notions; for in pursuing them, we 
shall, in the case of the great earthquake at Lisbon, make 
it the special pleasure of Providence to smother thirty 
thousand of his creatures for no apparent cause; and in 
the other extreme, we shall degrade him into a being pro- 
portioning the gin medicine to the quantity of fat ina 
lap-dog’s throat. To get rid at once of the whole of such 
blasphemous degrading nonsense, it is sufficient to speak 
a few words of plain obvious truth, viz. that the Deity 
has appointed general laws for the government of the 
world, and all the rest is left to chance. He has, for in- 
stance, appointed thunder-storms to cool and purify the 
atmosphere, but it cannot please him to kill an unoffend- 
ing human being now and then with the lightning. Thou. 
sands live upon the side of Vesuvius, because volcanic soil 
creates the most productive vineyard ; but in an eruption, 
it is chance, and not Providence, that saves some and de. 
stroys others. It would be a very pleasing idea to have a 
complete reliance upon the superintendence of Providence, 
could we do so without degrading him, and making our- 
selves ridiculous. When the Allies first entered Paris, 
and Bonaparte was banished to Elba, Chataubriand, in 
the usual strain of serious people, said, **the finger of 
Providence is clearly visible in every operation,” &c. but 
a few months after, he had no answer to make to the very 
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CHINESE AIR. 


The following Chinese Air, for a copy of which the Editor of the Kaleidoscope has to thank Mr. Maybrick, Organist, of Liverpool, originally appeared in a Magazine of 


the year 1756. It has been newly arranged by our townsman, who has presented us with the manuscript. 





ALLEGRETTO SEMPLICE. 














‘fPiscellanics. 


TEMPERATURE WHICH THE HUMAN BODY CAN 
ENDURE. 

The following account of some experiments which a fo- 
eigner has lately been exhibiting has been published in se- 
veral noempepens, Sie comments, and ro emgage’ marks . 
exclamation, ! which evince great ignorance on the part o 
those editors who have thus eieaveared to throw discredit 
upon a phenomenon, which, if they had the slightest ac- 
quaintance with philosophical works, could not have ex- 
cited their wonder or icism. The story of a man 

with a shoulder of mutton into an oven, and re- 
maining there unhurt until the meat was roasted, however 
i bable it may appear, is, nevertheless, true; anc it 
is a fact, established by repeated iments, that the 
human body can, without injury, endure a temperature 
eighty or one hundred degrees, by Fahrenheit’s thermome- 
— beyond age’ Lh nen! Mera boils. *... siowins is 
the paragraph which has represen yy some of our 
contemporaries as a Munchausen story.—Edit. Kal. 
—'* Monsieur Chabert (the celebrated Continental sala- 
mander) lately exhibited his power in withstanding the 
operations of the fiery element, at White Conduit Gardens, 








In the first instance he refreshed himself with a hearty 
meal of phosphorus, which was, at his own request, sup- 
plied to him very liberally by several of his visitors, who 
were previously unacquainted with him. He wash 
down this infernal fare with solutions of arsenic and oxalic 
acid, thus throwing into the back-ground the long-esta- 
blished fame ct veo we next = > = 
great gout, seve ns iling oil, and, as a des- 
sert to this delionte rope t, helped himself, with his naked 
hand, to a considerable quantity of molten lead. There 
are, we know, preparations which so indurate the cuticle, 
as to render it insensible to the heat either of boiling oil 
or melted lead, and the fatal qualities of certain Re 8 
may be destroyed, if the medium through which they are 
imbibed, as we suppose to be the case here, is a strong 
alkali. We cannot, however, guess in what manner 
Monsieur Chabert effected neutralization; and it is but 
wer to oe — the exhibitor ee ow swallow —— 
acid, a) most powerful of known poisons, 
effect of which is instantaneous, if any good-natured per- 
son could furnish him with a quantity of it. During the 
period when this of the entertainment (if entertain- 
ment it can be called) was going on, an oven, about six 
feet by seven, was heated. For an hour and 








el 
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large quantities of faggots were burned in it, until * 
length it was hot omm for the bedchamber of his S4- 
tanic Majesty. **O! for a muse of fire!” to describe 


ed | what followed. Monsieur Chabert, who seems to be & 


=~ of living asbestos, entered this stove, accompanied 
y a rump-steake and a leg of lamb, when the heat was 
at about 220. He remained there, in the first instance, 
for ten minutes, till the steak was properly done, convers- 
ing all the time with the company, through a tin tube, 
placed in an orifice formed in the sheet-iron door of the 
oven. Having swallowed a cup of tea, and having seen 
that the company had done justice to the meat he had al- 
ready ceoked, he returned to his fiery den, and continued 
there until the lamb was properly done. This joint was 
devoured with such avidity by the spectators, as leads us 
to believe that, had Monsieur Chabert himself been suf. 
ficiently baked, they would have proceeded to a Carribean 
banquet. Many experiments, as to the extent to which 
the human frame could bear heat, without the destruction 
of the vital powers, have been tried from time: to time ; 
but, so far as we recollect, Monsieur Chabert’s fire re- 
sisting qualities are greater than those professed by the 
individuals who, before him, have undergone this species 


@ quarter! of ordeal. 
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The moon-beams sleep upon the hill, _ — —— a stroke, 
And k ills ‘he distant slumbering echo woke; 
And er i ryote tere “ E Yet still they fought, though thetr broken brands 
music floats o'er leaf and flow’r, Were almost powerless in their hands; 
To charm and glad the evening hour. Then the poniard keen as blood e’er spilt, 
. Bertrand : Each buried deep unto the hilt; 
o was out in the forest high, And then both fell; on the ground they lay, 
——_-—__- —_-—-—- And he look’d to the stars in the cloudless sky ; And their life-blood was ebbing fast away : 
: For he had promised when they shone clear Sir Roland spoke,—“ I have pray’d to Heaven 
Poctr » ° Through the forest boughs, to meet Ida there. Thy sins and mine might he forgiven; 
In the forest green he heard a tread, pw eee I roe thee tt 
LINES TO THE MEMORY OF CARL MARIA VON WEBER. | And there came a sybil with form of dread ; r¢ a cusuee are ss thee belt ae 
a - For her skin was lank and withered ;— : . 


“ The Passions oft, to hear thy shell, 
Throng'd around thy magic cell, 
eommey 2 trembling, raging, fainting, 
Possest beyond the muses’ painting 
By turns they felt the glowing mind, 
Disturb'd, delighted, rais’d, refin’d.”—Collins. 


-=<—a- 

Spirits, that at midnight hour 
Own’'d, resistless own'd, his power; 
Spirits of the evil dead, 

By the great magician led, 

From your spectre caverns drear, 
Never more, with voice of fear, 
Horrid rite, and ghastly spell, 

Ye, the wake abhorred shall swell 
Of ghost and goblin, fay or sprite, 
Things that shun the cheerful light. 
Spirits of the evil dead, 

From your penal coverts led, 
Hence! the mighty spell is o'er; 
Hence! for Weber is no more! 
Swift to realms chaotic hie, 

Fly, unhallow’d legion, fly! 

Hence! that shriek, it was your last; 
Hence! the wizard hour is past !* 


Master of the sounding lyre, 
Breathing Inspiration’s fire; 
Thou who held supreme control 
O'er the deeply-charmed soul ; 
Death delivered, take thy flight, 
Through Elysian fields of light. 
And ye, of Delphi's gifted band, 
Spirits of Arcadja’s land; 
Strike your glittering harps of fire, 
Tun’d to melt, command, inspire; 
And a requiem sad and sweet, 
Gently breathe for minstrel meet; 
He, whose every thrilling tone, 
Rivalled énly of your own, 
Britain scarce a Welcome gave 
Ere he fill’d a British grave. 


Angels, from your dazzling height, 
Spirits, clothed in garments white, 
Earthward bend, and, on his way, 
Bear him to celestial day; 

And, of golden hurps in heaven, 
Be to him the sweetest given, 
That he may the chorus join, 
Ecstatic, and * all, all divine.” 


Liverpool. G. 
® Alluding to the Freischutz. * 





SIR BERTRAND. 


A POEM, IN THREE CANTOS. 


i 





The evening hour, the evening hour, 
When dew sleeps sweet on every flower, 
And winds that wanton in perfume, 
Have revelled over buds of bloom: 

A silvery white sleeps on each stream, 
As silent ag an infant's dream ; 

And every airy wanton breeze, 

lias swept far over Caspian seas, 

The beauteous and starlit sky, 

Shines like a mirror bung on high; 





On her pale brow was written deep care, 

For intenseness of thought had been brooding there; 
And in her deep-blue and sunken eye, 

There were traces of by-gone majesty ; 

Haughty, terrific, and stern was her look, 

Where was the eye that her glance might brook ? 
Bright shone her eye, but it was not with tears, 

Nor hope, nor regret, nor womanish fears; 

For misery had scathed and seared a heart 

Where pity and hatred ulike held a part. 


Then spoke that sybil these words of dread,— 
“ The life of the murderer soon shall be sped. 
Sir Bertrand, I know thy fate full well, 
And thy deeds of darkness I too can tell; 
I hate the power that thy fate can control, 
And pity the grief of thy wounded soul; 
Thou hast promis’d to-night to meet that maid, 
When the stars shone bright in the greenwood shade ; 
But go not to-night though the stars are bright; 
Or ere yon star hath taken its flight, 
And left a void in its native sky, 
The fire will be quench’d in thy glorious eye.” 


A troubled glory was fixed in his eye, 
As he gazed on the’sybil scornfully. 
“Woman! I scorn thy words and thee, 
For how can’st thou know my destiny ?” 
** | know thy decree by a magic spell, 
Ere thou diest, thou’lt see me again,—Farewell !”— 
With stately step, and with solemn air, 
She left Sir Bertrand standing there. 


In the depths of the ferest dark and rude, 
Which nature had formed in her wildest mood, 
The sybil was seated deep in a dell, 

On which the young sunbearns never fell: 

The toad and the adder were on the ground, 

And hemlock, and nightshade, were strewed around ; 
But who is she that kneels on the earth, 

Too lovely and fair for mortal birth ; 

What doth she there so beauteous and bright, 

And so much resembling a spirit of light? 

’Tis Ida, who seeks of the sybil a spell, ae 
To know if Sir Bertrand loves her well. 

She had vowed to-night her faith to plight, 

When the moon and the stars were shining bright. 
But ere the stars in the heavens had met, 

Or the flowers with the silver dew were wet, 

She had gone to the sybil to know her fate, 


Who spoke these dread words :—‘‘ Thou art come too late; 


Young maiden I know thy errand, but woe 
Shall fall on thee, and thy tears shall flow; 
Sir Bertrand hath lov’d thee long, but now 
He mey lie on the turf with a pallid brow; 
Haste hence, for thou canst no longer stay, 
To thy lover hie thee, away, away ! 

Here, take this drug, for it hath a charm 
That will keep thy lover free from harm.” 


A sound was heard in the forest rude, 
Which broke the calm of its solitude, 
For there the clashing steel flashed bright, 
Beneath the soft and clear moonlight, 
And there were voices on the air, 
Which told that deadly foes were there: 
For they were met who ne'er could part 
Tul flow’d the blood from either heart; 


That we shall meet again once more; 
But where ?—ay, let thy conscience tell, 
Where murderers evermore shall dwell. 


** Yes! I have drank life’s bitter bow], 
With deeply agonized soul; 
For ever, amid mirth and glee, 
My maddening thoughts would backward flee; 
And throbbing blood my brain would press, 
Turning my joy to bitterness; 
And on my brow was the glow of gladness, 
But beneath were hid the thoughts of madness.” 


And she was there, the lovely one, 
As pale as monumental stone; 
F’en then she had a womans faith, 
Which nought could shake, not even death. 


And she was there, with haggard eye, 
She, too, had come to see them die; A , 
And on Sir Bertrand a look she cast, 
*¢ Thou rememberest when I saw thee last, 
Thou scorned my words and me, 
Thou see'st thy doom I then could tell, 
And I may bid thee now, farewell! 
For cios’d is thy destiny.” 
e * 


* * * * 


Ages have swept in their course along, 

And their names but live fn the poet's song; 

And all that remains of Sir Bertrand’s fame 

Are his deeds of darkness, his bust, and his name. 
Manchester. : W. R. 











Biographical srotices. et 


BARON VON WEBER. 





——— 

The following particulars of the life of this eminent 
musician are almost literally extracted from a very useful 
encyclopedic work in the Gérman language, entitled Con- 
versations Lexicon. The article has y uppeared in 
somé English publications, without any acknowledgment 
of the source from which it-was.taken. 

Carl Maria Von Weber was born in 1786, at Eutin, a 
small town in Holstein. His father gave him a liberal 
education, and) in this he was assisted. by his son’s very 
early predilection for the fine arts, particularly painting 
and music. : ' 

The first regular ingtruction he received on the 
forte (the instrument on which he gained-such.a 

tation as a player) was from Heuschkel, at Hi 

jausen, in 1796, and it is to this learned master that 
ber owed his energy, distinctness, and execution. The 
mite his father perceived the “gradual development of his~ 
talents, the more anxious he was tosacrifice every thing to 
their cultivation; he therefore took his son to the famous 
Michael Havas, at Belepury Owing to the austere ma 
t fe his 







ner of this master, young Weber profited but little by 
inetnetions, thong he mais arent exertions tolearn.. 

In 1798, he published his work, Siz Fugues, in 
four parts, which are remarkable for their purity and core. . 
recuness, and received. the. praise of the Musikalische .. 
Zeitung. At the.end of that year, Weber went to.Mu- 
nich, where he was taught singing by Valesi, and:compo- 
sition, as well as the.piano, by tr To.him.he.was 
indebted for a full knowledge of the theory of music, and 
for a skilful and ready use of all the means it furnishes to 
the composer. Weber was now more indefatigable .in his. 
duties than ever, and began. to apply himself to.one par- 
ticular branch of the art, in preference to the rest—to ope- 
ratic music, Under, the eyes of .his master, he wrote an 
opera, Die Mucht der Liebe und des Weins (the Power of 
Love and Wine), a Mass, and several other pieces; but 
all these were judiciously committed to the flames. 

Soon after this, Weber entertained en idea of rivalling 
Sennefelder, of lithographic celebrity, and he.went so-far. . 
as to say, that the invention was his, and that he used ma- 
chines more adapted to the In order to pursue 





his plan on a grand scale, he removed with his father to’ 
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isberg, in Saxony, where the best materials were most 
nveniently at hand. The tediousness of so mechanical 
business, however, could not fail very soon to tirea mind 
customed to more refined occupations, and the young 
lator resumed, with redoubled vigour, his study of 
nposition. While a youth of only fourteen, he wrote 
eopera Das Waldmauchen (the Girl of the Wood) which 
as performed, for the first time, in November, 1800, and 
eived with t applause at Vienna, Prague, and Pe. 
sburg- This opera spread, indeed, much farther than 
e composer afterwards wished, considering it was a very 
mature and juvenile production. 
An article in the Musikalische Zeitung excited in the 
ung composer the idea of writing in an entirely new 
vie, and to bring again into use the ancient musical in- 
uments, which were then nearly forgotten. For this 
hrpose he composed, in 1801, the-opera Peter Scmoll and 
Neighbours, of which Michael Haydn thus expresses 
inself in a letter:—** As far as I may pretend to judge, 
must truly and candidly say, that this opera not only 
pssesses great power and effect, but is composed accord- 
g to the strict rules of counter-point. To spirit and 
veliness, the composer has added a high degree of deli- 
y ; and the music is, moreover, perfectly suited to the 
eaning of the words.” : Rc FT 
During one of his many professional travels with his 
ther, in 1802, to Leipsic, Hamburg, and Holstein, his 
incipal occupation was to collect and study all works on 
he theory of music; and, nen pee by the doubts he en- 
rtained as to the correctness of most of them, he com- 
enced studying harmony once more, from its very ele- 
hents, with a view of constructing an entire new system 
music. The work entitled Volger, 12 Ch » by 
ebastian Bach, analysed by C. M. Von Weber, may be 
bnsidered as the fruit of those researches, and is equally 
hteresting and instructive. ; : ? 
In 1803 he went to Vienna, where he finished his musi- 
1 education, under Vogler. He was subsequently called 
b Breslau, in the character of Maestro di Capella. As he 
lad to form here an entirely new orchestra, and corps of 
ngers, he was furnished with a favourable opportunity 
) iinprove himself in the knowledge of effect. The only 
ork of consequence, during his Silesian visit, was the 
vera Of Rubezahl, that is, Number Nip, of which the 
-famed mountain ghost has furnished the subject. 
The commencement of the great lan war in 1806 
bliged him to quit his post at Breslau, and he entered 
e service of the Duke Eugene ~ Wurtemberg. Here 
wrote two symphonies, several concertos, and various 
lees for vind: fneramenta. He also published at this 
me an improved edition of his opera, The Maid of the 
Vood, ome the title of Silvana; a cantata (Der erste 
‘on ;) some overtures for a grand orchestra; and a great 
any solo pieces for the piano-forte. 
In 1810 he set out on another professional tour, upon @ 
etter concerted, plan than before. At. Frankfort, Mu- 
ich, and Berlin, bis operas’ were performed with much 
cess, and his concerts were well attended. Once more, 
ssisted hy the experience and knowledge of Vogler, who 
ad then two other young artists of great talent with him, 
feyerbeer and Gausoacher, he composed the opera Abu 
Hassan, at Darmstadt, in 1810. 
From 1813:to 1816 Weber was Director of the Opera at 
Prague, which he organized quite anew, and wrote here 
his great cantata, Kampf und Sieg, a most imposing com- 
poaition. After the object of his visit to Prague was ful- 
illed, he once more travelled, without any permanent 
intment., Thou h he received the, most handsome 
bffers from all of Germany, he did not accept of any 
ntil he was called to Dresden, for the purpase of forming 
here a German opera. Such an invitation he could not 
esist 5 nag is Ae this opera beara years devotert, 
ron amor¢, his whele attention and activity, ‘ 
a It i pleasing to observe that nie labours in this departé 
dent were not only crowned with complete success, byt 
eceived the most flattering acknow It would,’ 














agen Pn pettian Weber who wnited’sp many splendid 
alents. . was a very nal and learned compoyers 
cus of the Sie Sites Sirehox of the orcbetta.. "Fo 






these, he . 
asic, of dramatic and operatic effect, and the 
ek ip ‘ the various instruments. His celebrated 
Fraischutz was produced at Berlin, in 1821. The publi- 
cation of it at once elevated him to the rank of one of the 
first. composers in Germany. It procured him a com- 
mission to compose an opeta for the Vienna Theatre.— 
He accordingly, in the autumn of 1823, brought out his 
Euryanthe in the Austrian capital. The words, founded 
on an old French tale, were written by Madame Von 


Chezy. 
















| me,. the thing being then altogether new, and conse- 






t to find a man more fit for such’ 


ited director 
these aed s deough knowledge of the whole theory. 


Che Bouquet. 


“I have here only made a nosegay of cuiled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MonTAIGNE. 





AN ESSAY 
TOWARDS 
A THEORY OF APPARITIONS. 


By John Ferriar, M.D. 


[CONTINVED FROM OUR LAST.) 
ee 
CHAP. III. 
Beaumont’s Visions— Those of Tasso— Kotter—Drabicius 
Arise Evans—Bovet. 

Physicians have sometimes occasion to regret the pro- 
iixity of the statements which they receive from their pa- 
tients. Beaumont has been rather more diffusive than 
usual; for his book, which may be considered as a narra- 
tive of his malady, contains four hundred pages, in octavo. 

It is, however, very much to my purpose, for it exhibits 
the disease of spectral vision in its full strength and per- 
manenc . 


Like Kicolai, he sometimes saw a mullitude of men and T 


women about him, both in the day and night. ** So it was 
with myself,” says he ‘for I saw hundreds, though I 
never saw any in the night-time, without fire or candle- 
light, or in the moonshine; and as the person mentioned 
(by Aubrey) had two particular spirits there named, 
which constantly attended him, besides others without 
names, s0 it was with myself,—two spirits constantly at- 
tending me, night and day, for above three months toge- 
ther, who called each other by their names; and several 
Pig would often call at my chamber door, and ask whe- 
ther such spirits lived there, calling by their names, and 
they would answer, they did. As for the other spirits that 
attended me, I heard’none of their names mentioned, only 
I asked one spirit which came for some nights together, 
and rung a little bell in my ear, what his name was, who 
answated Ariel, We find that one of the spirits, wlio at- 
tended the pecony sighed person, appeared as a boy, the 
other as.a gitl; but the two that constantly attended my- 
self appeared both in women’s habit, they being’ of a 
brown complexion, and about threefeet in stature; the 
had both black, loose net-werk gowns, tied with a blac 
sash about the middle, and within the net:work appeared 
a gown of a golden colour, with somewhat of a light strik- 
ing through jt. Their heads were not dressed with top- 
knots, but they had white linen caps on, with lace on 
them, about three-fingers breadth, and over them they had 
a black loose net-work hood. e 

** As the foresaid second-sighted person, sitting by the 
fire with others, in the winter-time, would see spirits 
standing by, and often seem an vom disturbed, though 
nothing visible to others moved him; so, as I have been 
sitting by the fire with others, [ have seen several spirits, 
and pointed to the place where they were, telling the com- 
pany they were there. And one spirit, whom I heard 
calling to me, as he stood behind me, on.a sudden clapped | 
his finger to my side, which I sensibly perceived, and 
started at it; and as [ saw one spirit come in at the door, 
which;I did not, like, I suddenly laid hold’ of a pair of 
tongs, and struck at ‘him with all my force, whereupon he 
vanis! 


nished, 

“ us I must declate, that I would not for the whole 
world undergo what I have undergone; upon spirits com- 
ing, twice to me; their, first coming was most dreadful to 


ntly, more surprising, though at the first coming the 
quency, ppear lite: Be only, called to me'at my Snel 
beuntatorn rung bells, sung to me, and played music, 
&c, but. the, last coming al¥o carzied ‘terror enough ; for 
when they. came, being only five in number, ‘the two wo- 
men before mentioned, and tliree men, (though aftetwards 
there came hundreds) they told me they would kill me, if 
I told‘any. person in the house of their being thete, ‘which 
put .me in, some consternation; and I made'a servant sit 
up withme four, nights in my, chamiber'before’'a fire, it’ 
being in the Christmas holidays, telling no'persop of their 
being there. One of these spirits i women’s, dress lay’ 

down upon the bed by me every nig t, ahd told me, if 
slept, the spirits would kill me, which kept me waking for 
three nights. In the nicantime, a near relation of mine 
went (though unknown to nie) to a physician of my at- 
uaintance, desiring him to prescribe ine somewhat for 


sleep without it. The fourth night I could hardly forbear 
sleeping ; but the spirit, lying on my bed by me, told me 
again I should be killed if I slept; whereupon I rose, and 
sate by the fire-side, and in a while returned to my bed; 
and so I did a third time; but was still threatened as 
before: whereupon I grew impatient, and asked the spi- 
rits what they would have?—told them I had done the 
part of a Christian, in humbling myself to God, and 
feared them not, and rose from my bed, took a cane, and 
knocked at the ceiling of my chamber, a near relation of 
mine lying then over me, who presently rose and came 
down to me, about two o'clock in the morning, to whom 
I said, ‘ You have seen me disturbed these four days past, 
and that I have not slept; the occasion of it was, that five 
spirits, which are now in the room with me, have threat- 
ened to kill me if I told any person of their being here, 
or if I slept; but I am not able to forbear sleeping any 
longer, and acquaint you with it, and now stand in defi- 
ance of them;’ and thus I exerted myself about them; and 
Rotwithstanding their continued threats, I slept very well 
the next night, and continued so to do, though they conti- 
nued with me above three months, day and night.*"” 

The celebrated visions of Tasso appear to have been of 
the same nature. He fancied that he beheld>a celestial 
being, with whom he held converse, in the presence of 
Spectators, who perceived no apparition, and who heard no 
voice but that of the poet. Would that we could have ex- 
cenged the narratives of Beaumont’s reveries for those of 
‘asso 
To this class of morbid perceptions helong also the vi- 
sions of Christopher Kotter, and Drabicius, which made a 
considerable noise in the seventeenth century, ‘They were 
published by Comenius, aided by very ghostly engravings, 
under the title of ** Lux é Tenebris.” I must refer to 
Bayle, for many curious observations respecting the ten- 
dency of these prophetic.rhapsodies : my business is only 
with the faculty of spectral representation. 

For this reason I shall not notice Drabicius. As a man 
of superior information he might ‘be suspected of politic 
views in his pretended visions; but there can be no doubt 
that Kotter was sincere in his enthusiasm, and was as 
much a Seer as any second-sighted prophet of the He- 
brides, 

Kotter’s first vision was detailed by him, on oath, be- 
fore the magistrates of Sprottaw, in 1619. While he was 
traveliing on foot, in open day-light, in June 1616, a man 
appeared to him, who ordered him to inform the civil and 
ecclesiastical authorities, that great evils were impending 
over Germany, for the punishment of the sins of the peo- 
ples after which he vanished. The same apparition met 

im at different times, and compelled him at length, by 
threats, to make this public declaration. 

After this, his visions assumed a more imposing ap- 
pearance; on one occasion, the angel (for such he was 
now confessed to be) showed him three suns, filling one 
half of the heavens; and nine moons, with their horns 
turned towards the east, filling the other half. At the 
same time, a saperb fountain of pure water spouted trom 
the arid soil, under his feet. 

At another time he beheld a mighty lion, treading on 
the moon, and seven other lions around him, in the clouds. 

Sometimes he beheld the encounter of hostile armies, 
splendidly accoutred; sometimes he wandered through 
palaces, whose only inhabitants were devouring monsters ; 
or beheld dragons of enormous size, in varivus scenes of 
action. 

He was at length attended by two sop in his ecstacy ; 
one of his visions at!this time was of the most formidable 
and impressive kind. ** On the 13th of September,” says 
he ** both the youths returned to me, saying, * Be not 
afraid, but observe the thing which will be shown to thee.’ 
And J suddenly beheld a circle, like the sun, red, and as 
it: were, bloody ; in which were black and white lines, or 
spots, ‘so.intermingled, that sometimes there appeared a 
greater number of black, sometinies of white; and this 
sight continued for some space of time. And when the 
had said to me, * Behold! Attend!) Fear not! No evil will 
befal thee!’ lo, there were three successive peals of thun- 
der, ‘at short intervals, so loud and dreadful, that I shud. 
dered all aver. |. But: the. cirche! stood before me, and the 
black and white spots were’ disuniter!, and the circle ap- 

rouched so near that I) could bave touched it with my 

and. ‘And it»was-so beautiful, that { had never ir my 
life: seen any thing more agreeable: and the white spots 
were so:bri ont ener. not contain my 
admiration. But the black =_— were carried away in a 
cloud of horrible darkness,:in which I heard a dienal 
outery, though I could see no-one. Yet these words of 
lamentation :were/ audible: Woe unto us, who have 








eeping, which he did, and a sleeping potion was brought 





me, but I set it by, being very desirous gnd inclined to | 


* Beaumont’s Treatise, p. 91, 4. 
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committed ourselves to the black cloud, to be withdrawn 
from the circle coloured with the blood of divine grace, in 
which the grace of God, in his well-beloved Son, had in- 
closed us.’ ’ 

After several other piteous exclamations, he saw a pro- 
cession of many thousand persons, bearing palms, and 
singing hymns, but of very small stature, enter the 
circle, from the black cloud, chanting hallelujah. 

A Polish prophetess made her appearance about the 
same time; but as there was nothing particularly interest- 
ing in her visions, they may be kept, like the madness of 
Mr. Sheridan’s character in the Critic, in the back-ground. 

The prophecy of Arise Evans respecting the restoration 
of Charles IJ. is thus detailed by Dr. Warburton, in a 
letter to Dr. Jortin. Evans, as I have mentioned else- 
where, was a mere juggler in the dates of his title-pages. 
The vision itself soleemiles the royal shadows in Macbeth. 

** You desired to have a more purticular account of —, 
a certain prophecy of one Arise Evans, which you have 
heard some of your friends speak of in terms of astonish- 
ment; as I have his book, which is scarce, I am able to 
give you that satisfaction. But it may not be amiss first 
to let you into the character of the prophet. Arise Evans 
lived and flourished in the last century, during the time 
of our civil confusions. He was a warm Welshman, and 
not disposed to be an idle —— in so busy a scene. 
So he left his native country for London, and finding, on 
his arrival there, that inspiration was all running one way, 
he projected to make a division of it from the Round- 
heads to the Cavaliers, and set up for a prophet of the 
Hoyalists. He did and said many extraordinary things 
to the grandees of both parties: and it must be owned he 
had a spice of what we seldom find wanting in the ingre- 
dients of a modern oe oad mean prevarication. 

** Of this he has himself given us a notable example in 
the 42d page of his Tract, called an Echo from Heaven, 
which, because it contains an uncommon fetch of wit, I 
shall describe. ‘There are two confessinns,’ says he, 
* subscribed by my hand in the city of London, which if 
not now, will, in after » be considered. The one was 
made at the Spittal, and subscribed with the right hand, 
1n the aforesaid vestry, before Sir Walter Earl; and that 
13 a confession made by the inner man, or new man; the 
other confession is a confession of the flesh, called the 
outward man, or old mans; and the confession made be- 
fore Green (the Recorder) and subscribed with the left 
hand, as the difference in the writing, being compared, 
will make it appear. I know the bench, and the people 
thought I recanted, but, alas! they were deceived.’ 

** Well, but this very man has, in the 77th and 78th 


pages of this Echo, printed for the author in 12mo. and | neath the bed-clothes) before I could obtain speech of him ; 
sold at his house in Long-alley, Blackfriars, 1653, second | then he told me that he had seen the fair guests I spoke 
edition, with additions, a prophecy which astonishes all | of, and had heard me speak to them; but withal said, 
t is in these words,—A vision | that he was not able to 
that I had presently after the king’s death. I thought | tremely affrighted at the sight of a dreadful monster, 
that I was in a great hall like the king’s hall, or the castle | which, assuming a shape betwixt that of a lion and a bear, 
in Winchester, and there was none there but a Judge that | attempted to come upon the bed’s foot. I told him I 
sat upon the bench and myself; and as I turned to a| thanked God nothing so frightful had presented itself to 
window in the north- westward, and looking into the palm | me; but I ogg through his assistance, not to dread the 
ambages of hell. It was a long time before I could com- 


who carefully consider it. 


ot my hand, there appeared to me a face, head, and 


shoulders, like the Lord Fairfax’s, and presently it | pose him to sleep, and 
vanished. Again, there arose the Lord Cromwell, and he | ances in bis own room, and understood of others in the 
vanished likewise; then arose a young face, and he had a | house, yet he acknowl 
crown upon his head, and he vanished also; and another | during many years’ abode there. The next day at dinner 
et face arose with a crown upon his head, and he aye ps to divers persons of principal quality, the mark 


vanished also; and another —— young face arose with a 
crown upon his head, and vanished in “i 

as I turned the palm of my hand back 
looked, there did appear no more in it. Then I turned 


to the Judge, and said to him, there arose in my hand | to lodge in it again, not knowing but something of the 
seven ; and five of them had crowns; but when I turned | reason of those troubles — by that means be ioparted 
tome. The next night, therefore, I ordered a Bible and 
another book to be laid in the room, and resolved to spend 
is, that after the Lord Cromwell, there shall be kings | my time in reading and contemplation, till | found myself 
again in England, which thing is signified unto us by | inelined to sleep; and accordingly having taken leave of 
those that arose after him, who were all crowned, but the | the family at the usual hour, J , 
generations to come may look for a change of the blood, | had proposed, not going into bed till past one in the morn- 
and of the name in the oe voy five kings once ing. A little after I was got into 
r 


my hand, the blood turned to its veins, and these a 
no more: so I awoke. The interpretation of this vision 


passed, 2 Kings, x. 30. to in thig| 1 


text are these :—-* And the Lord said unto Jehu, because | ing about the room ; it made a mighty 
thou hast dene well, &c. thy children of the fourth gene- | | could see nothing, though it was near as t as the 
n 


ration shull sit upon the throne of Ierael.’”* 


Sauvages mentions, that @ woman, subject to epilepsy, opened the curtains, and thence went to a closet door on 


saw, during the paroxysm, dreadful spectres, and that 
real objects appeared magnified to an ex’ 


ual in size toan ox. In coloured objects, re. 
duminated with her; a curious fact, which I Coe das 


ke manner ; and | forced to give him, to get him to speak, and related all the 
in to me, and pag very exactly ; after which he protested never to 


inary de- | was close : ‘ 
gree; a fly seemed as large as a fowl, and a fowl appeared | great chair with its foot, in which it seemed to sit, and 
turn over the leaves of a large folio, which you know make 
a loud clattering noise; so it continued in that posture, 
verified in other convulsive diseases. A very intelligent | sometimes frowning: sometimes dragging the chair, and 
boy, who was under my care for convulsions of the volun- | clattering 


tary muscles, when he looked‘at some'large caricatures, 
glaringly coloured with red and yellow, insisted on it that 
they were covered with green, till his parnayen abated, 
during which his intellects had not been at all affected. 

Among other instances of sufrusio, Sauvages also men- 
tions an aged physician of Narbonne, who, during several 
days, saw every object crooked. 

shall select, as a remarkable instance of spectral im- 
ressions, a story published by Richard Bovet, in his 

andemonum, or the Devil's Cloyster, printed in 1684. 
The first appearances were probably seen in a dream. 
The noises, on the second night, were perhaps recollected 
impressions. * 

*¢ About the year 1667, being with some persons of 
honour in the house of a nobleman in the west country, 
which had formerly been a nunnery, I must confess I 
had often heard the servants and others that inhabited or 
lodged there, speak much of the noises, stirs, and appari- 
tions that frequently disturbed the house, but had, at that 
time, no apprehensions of it; for the house being full of 
strangers, the nobleman’s steward (Mr. C.) lay with me in 
a fine wainscot-room, called my lady’s chamber. We 
went to our lodging pretty early ; and, having a good fire 
in the room, we spent some time in reading, in which he 
much delighted: then, having got into bed, and put out 
the candles, we observed the room to be very light, by the 
brightness of the moon, so that a wager was laid between 
us, that it was posite to read written hand by that light 
upon the bed where we lay. Accordingly I drew out of 
my pocket a manuscript, which he read distinctly in the 
place where he lay. e had scarcely made an end of dis- 
coursing about that affair when I saw, (my face being to- 
wards the door, which was locked) entering into the room, 
tive ap ces of very fine and lovely women. They 
were of excellent stature, and their dresses seemed very 
tine, but covered, al] but their faces, with their light veils, 
whose skirts trailed largely on the floor. They entered in 
a file one after the other, and in that posture walked round 
the room, till the foremost came and stood by that side of 
the bed where I lay, with my left hand over the side of the 
bed (for my head rested on that arm, and I determined 
not to alter the posture in which I was ;) she struck me 
upon that hand with a blow that felt very soft, but I did 
never remember whether it were coldorhot. [demanded, 
in the name of the blessed Trinity, what business they had 
there, but received no answer; then I spoke to Mr. C.: 
* Sir, do you see what fair guests we have come to visit 
us?” before which they all disappeared. I found him in 
some kind of agony, and was forced to grasp him on the 
breast with my right hand (which was next him under- 


sooner unto me, being ex- 


though he had had many disturb- 
he had never been so terrified 


been occasioned on his breast by the gripe I was 


e more in that room ; upon which I set up a 


ressed myself to what I 


f 


ight before, It passed by the foot of the bed and a little 


t side, which it found admittance, although it 
3 there it seemed to groan, and draw a 


e book till it was near day; afterwards J 











* Jortin’s Rem. on Ecelesiast. Hist. App. to vol. I. 


* Eighth Relation, p; 202. 




























































— 
lodged several times in this room, but never met with anymm disappoil 
molestation. acknowl 

*¢ This I can attest to be a true account of what gelo, tht 


in that room the two described nights; and though Mr picture, 

C. be lately dead, who was a very ingenious man, and af-M sent the 
firmed the first part unto many, with whom he was cond are those 
versant, it remains that I appeal to the knowledge of thos at his ri 














who have been inhabitants ‘or lodgers in the said h sneers O! 
for what remains, to justify the credibility of the rest.” ff are both 
[To be continued.) as if the 
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THE VATICAN—THE SISTINE CHAPEL—FRESCOESH \» curs 
OF MICHAEL ANGELO—STANZE OF RAPHAEL=— vade in 


LOGGIE OF RAPHAEL. attitude 
an eartl 
Dear ——, Rome, Jan. 31, 1826. “the Jt 


_ In my last I gave you some account of the principal an- fF excessi\ 
cient structures remaining in Rome; and I shall begin the § tude, 2 
present letter with a subject that connects ancient and mo-—f head at 
dern times, viz. the Museums of the Vatican and of the and hu 
Capitol, which are rich both in ancient sculpture and mo- any thi 
dern paintings. In speaking of the Vatican I shall sketch gated s 
to you the Palace as well as the Museum, that you may and in 
form a better idea of the immense-and diversified treasures bringin 
concentrated in this marvellous seat of the Roman Pontiffs, ungrac 
And do not, I pray you, be ap pee if I frequently B sented, 
take refuge, from the difficulty of describing, in the use of B is the I 
— terms of admiration ; for, in fact, to describe the B countel 

atican would occupy volumes instead of paragraphs. § and na 
How can I, in the short space I must.allot to it, give you B geen ri 
even an idea of a building which contains the boundless B the sov 
treasures of literature and art accumulated during cen- # hell is 
turies of Papal supremacy, the greatest works of the M and fic 
greatest artists of all ages (which may be said to epitomize B them.* 
and illustrate the history of the whole world) which, in B trate L 
extent, is so enormous, that it comprises the shi incres B master 
dible number of thirteen thousand apartments, amongst §  freque 
which are the noblest halls and galleries of Europe; and tesque. 
that, to pass through its museum and library you must B “accoun 
walk the distance of a mile and three quarters? Two revere 
things are quite obvious,—first, that I.can give you but a conten 
most imperfect sketch of the Vatican; and second, that if BM can fc 
I give any sketch at all, I must waste no room in preface given. 
or apology. ; i - | saw th 
The Vatican Palace, then, originally granted to the artists 
Roman see by Constantine, and re-edified and enlarged by Hand w 
numerous Popes, no regularity of plan and no work, 
external pou: ts lofty mass overlooks the Piazza of failur 
St. Peter’s, and it is connested with the Cathedral by a vast dramé 
staircase. It contains the Sistine Chapel, adorned by the of m 
peo of Michael Angelo; the Pauline Chapel; the Gal- [9 ceilin, 
eries of Sculpture and lpg ag and of Greek, Roman conta’ 
and Egyptian Antiquities; the Library ; the Loggie and histor 
Stanze of Raphael ; the Mosaic Manufactory ; the apart. sibyls 
ments of the Pope; and public offices, magazines, and |@ works 
“Phe Siaine Chapel is © large and lofty hall, very plain i 
e Sistine isa lo »v i i 
in its furniture, and altogether destitute of peotiaat Ay exe oa 
cept in the paintings with which the ceiling and walls are origit 
covered, nearly the whole of which are the work of Mi- nius | 
chael Angelo. These frecoes are almost the only existing of bi 
productions of the per.cil of that great restorer of art, who, and \ 
though he had studied painting as well as ego sere a whicl 
much preferred the use of the chisel, that he reluctantly of. M 
undertook the embellishment of this chapel, pn the “7 viele 
sing instances of Julius I1.. Having un ertaken it, ad ing 0 
ever, he pursued his labour with astonishing diligence, He 
and accomplished the whole in twenty months, duri are | 
which time no individual entered the place but himself paint 
and he performed every operetine alone, even to the mix- equa 
ing of his own colours. This rigorous exclusion was dice to hi 
tated by jealousy of Raphael, who was at that time also natu 











working in the Vatican, and whose ers Michael 
Angelo #0 much dreaded, that he feared to aid them in Gn 
the slightest degree by exhibiting to his rival his own in p 

d_ conceptions and his original style of design, The 
have unfortunately red much from time and “4 
from the smoke of the candles at the altgr, especially the t 
renowned work of the Lagt Judgment, which covers the er 
whole wall at that end of the chapel where the altar stands : to 8a 
the deficiency of light in the chapel renders it still more sines 
difficult to judge of this picture, but on a sunny day at om 
noon the whole may be seen tolerably well. [¢ was on nen 
such a day that I first saw it, and I must confess that my by h 
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disappointment was extreme. It must be, and indeed is 
acknowledged, by the warmest admirers of Michael An- 
gelo, that he has very greatly failed in that part of his 
picture, which is the centre of interest and ought to pre- 
sent the climax of grandeur. The most prominent figures 
are those of the Divine Judge in the centre, and of Peter 
at his right hand, and these figures are as open to the 
sneers of the decriersof the artist as any I have seen. They 
are both naked, of which I do not complain, but it seems 
as if they had becn so represented for the purpose of mak- 
ing clearly visible every muscle in the bodies; for they are 
eek, heavy, and with limbs extended in such a way 
as to bring into play and_into view ail the muscles which 
move them. Michael Angelo was much too fond of exhi- 
biting his sate of anatomy, and he has here so far in- 
dulged in that display, that he has produced masses of flesh 
without grace, symmetry ordignity. In the principal figure 
there is expression, but I doubt if it is of the right kind : 
Christ is represented at the moment of saying, ** Depart, 
ye cursed,” and the arms are uplifted and the head turned 
aside in @ manner more theatrical than dignified ; the 
attitude would scarcely be consistent with the dignity of 
an earthly judge, much less of that Being who is to be 
“the Judge of all the earth.” The figure of St. Peter is 
excessively awkward: his unwieldy size, his forced atti- 
tude, and the manner in which he stretches forward his 
head and neck, especially poking out a prominent chin 
and huge beard, really seem more like caticature than 
any thing else. Around the judgment seat are congre- 
gated saints and martyrs, strongly drawn, but ill grouped, 
and in excessive contusion ; above, several angels are 
bringing the cross and the column, but their positions are 
ungraceful and unnatural: below, the wicked are repre- 
sented, dragged downwards by fiends, and in these groups 
is the principal merit of the picture, for the attitudes and 
countenances of the condemned are dreadfully expressive 
and natural; in one corner of the picture the bodies are 
seen rising from the graves, and assuming their flesh at 
the sound of the trumpet; and in the other the mouth of 
hell is visible, and Charon’s boat, with a group of sinners 
and fiends depicted as strongly as Dante has described 
them.* No painter ever lived so well qualified to illus- 
trate Dante’s Inferno as Michael Angelo: the two great 
masters were of corresponding force of genius, and each 
frequently erred by pushing the violent into the gro- 
tesque. I wish I could give you a more favourable 
account of this celebrated work, but in spite of all my 
reverence for the name of its great author, and after 
contemplating it again and again to find out its merits, I 
can form no other judgment of it than the one I have 
given. Nor is this trom a want of able assistance, for I 
saw the picture in company with one,of our first English 
artists, who enthusiastically admires Michael Angelo, 
and who pointed out to me some of'the best groups in this 
work, but who confessed that the principal figures were 
failures, and that the painter did not well understand the 
dramatic part of his art, which consisted in the grouping 
of many individuals into an harmonious whole. The 
ceiling and the upper part of the other walls of the chapel 
contain several scriptural pieces, amongst which is the 
history of Adam, and there is a series of prophets and 
sibyls, with numerous single figures. In many of these 
works an extraordinary boldness and grandeur of design 
are visible, with high expression in the countenances; I 
admired them ‘tach more than the Last Judgment, and 
my admiration was still greater when I considered how 
original was the style of the master, whose powerful ge- 
nius disdained to imitate the stiff, poor, and timid designs 
of his predecessors in the art, and who infused a freedom 
and vigour both into painting and sculpture, the merit of 
which can scarcely be too highly estimated. ‘The genius 
of. Michael Angelo, however, was not merely grand, but 
violent; his power was too great for his taste, and, in avoid. 
ing mediocrity, he ran into excess. 

ow different from the frescoes of the Sistine Chapel 
are those of the Stanze of Raphael! This unrivalled 
painter had a taste and genius truly Attic: with a power 
equal to any subject, he kept it constantly in subordination 
to his judgment: in his compositions he never goes beyond 
nature, and never falls short of it ; ‘his opulence does not 
tempt him to profuseness, nor his strength w violence ; 
all is dignified and noble, all is consistent and harmonious : 
in perusing his works, as in perusing a Greek statue or 


* Inferno, Canto III. p. 100—114. 

i Mr. Wiikie, the modern Hogarth, who is travelling for 
the restoration of his health, which was very seriously af- 
fected before his quitting England, but is now, 1 am happy 
to Say, greatly improved. He had scarcely touched a pencil 
since leaving England, till he saw the pilgrims at supper in 
one of the large halls at the Trinita dé Pelligrini, in Rome, 
and he has made a sketch, I understand, of that interesting 
scene, which will, ere long, it is to be hoped, be worked up 
by his brilliant pencil into a painting. 








oration, your first impression is their positive sublimity, 
your last their faultless truth; and you depart full of ad- 
miration that such grand powers should have been so finely 
balanced. I found these observations on his frescoes in 
the Stanze, on his Cartoons,t (which we have happily at 
Hampton Court) and on the other works executed in his 
matured style. The Stanze of Ruphael in the Vatican are 
four rooms, each about the size uf a gentleman’s dining- 
room, indifferently lighted, and altogether without fur- 
niture. The walls of these rooms are entirely painted in 
fresco by Raphael, the task having been committed to him 
by Julius II. and Leo X.; their subjects are, for the most 
part, connected with ecclesiastical history, but some are 
devoted to poetry and ——. I have spent hours 
upon hours before these great works, and every time I see 
them I understand their excellence better, and estimate 
more highly the profound genius which produced them,— 
4 genius not inferior in degree (though different in kind) 
to that of the greatest epic poets, and whose productions 
are calculated, like theirs, to enrich the imagination, in- 
form the judgment, and fill the mind with just and noble 
ideas. The most learned and elaborate of these frescoes, 
is the School of Athens, generally considered the finest 
compositiou existing: it contains upwards of fifty figures, 
representing the greatest philosophers of Greece assembled 
in a public edifice of Athens, surrounded by their most 
eminent disciples, and engaged in disputing or teaching. 
The high merit of this picture is, that it gives to every 
personage introduced (as tar as painting can do it) a coun- 
tenance and figure expressive of his character; and the 
artist has so completely succeeded, that you feel yourself, 
in regarding thet work, as in the presence of the masters 
of the human mind, whose looks bespeak the utmost 
depth of wisdom, the greatest intellectual shrewdness, and 
moral dignity.§ In the centre stand Plato and Aristotle, 
discussing their respective doctrines, with Alexander the 
Great, and other disciples of each listening to them : on 
one side is Socrates, addressing himself to Alcibiades, with 
Pericles and Aspasia as auditors, and until I saw this pic- 
ture I should not have thought it possible to animate the 
mean and ugly features of that sage (faithfully copied 
from the antique busts) with an expression of such pro- 
fundity .and clearness of understanding: Pythagoras is 
writing, with a tablet of the harmonic consonances before 
him: Epictetus is abstracted in meditation: Diogenes is 
flung carelessly on the steps of the hall, cynically indiffer- 
ent: Archimedes traces geometrical figures on the earth : 
the crowned Zoroaster holds the globe in his hand, and 
Ptolemy stands in company with him. Besides these, 
numerous other characters are introduced, and the figure 
of Raphael himself appears in the character of a disciple. 
All these figures are disposed with admirable skill, and 
the execution is as fine as the design, though, unfortu- 
nately, the effect of both has been injured by the lapse of 
three centuries. You may gaze upon this sublime com- 
pany till you forget all the anachronisms by which they 
were assembled, and commit a still greater anachronism 
by carrying yourself back to their times, catching for a 
moment the spirit that actuates them : 
“ Mi fur mostrati gli spiriti magni, 
Che di vederli in me stesso n’eealto.” 

Another picture in the same room represents Mount 
Parnassus, where Apollo touches his lyre, and the ** blind 
old man of Chios rocky isle,” in the attitude of an in- 
spired minstrel, pours forth his divine poesy, to which the 
muses and their great laurelled votaries of all succeeding 
eges listen with wrapt attention. But I tind I am on 
enchanted ground, and unless I break the spell suddenly, 
and hurry out of these magic chambers, we shall have no 
chance of getting through the rest of the palace. 





+ Weare very fortunate in having the originals of the Car- 
toons, for, faded as they are, they are vastly better than the 
tapestry copies of them in the Vatican: it appears impossi- 
ble to copy the heads of Raphael in that course species of 
work. here are in the Vatican three times as many car- 
toons in tapestry as we have, the originals of the rest having 
been destroyed; it would be no loss if the copies were de- 
stroyed also, as it is quite evident they are most wretched 
imitations. 

§ This work bodies forth the noble description of Dante: 

** Genti v’eran con occhi tardi e gravi, 
Di grande autorita ne’ lor sembianti, 
Parlavan rado con voci soavi. 

* * * #© * & 


“ Poi che innalzai un poco piu le ciglia, 
Vidi il maestro di color che sanno[Aristotle) 
Seder tra filosofica famiglia. 


“Tutti ’ammiran, tutti onor gli fanno. 
aes vid’io e Socrate e Platone, 
he innanzi agli altri piu presso gli stanno; 
Democrito che il mondo a caso pone, 
Diogenes, Anassagora, e Tale, 
Empedocles, Eraclito, e Zenone.” 
Inferno, Canto 1V. 





I have escaped from the Stanze, but I am not yet quit® 
safe, for I find myself in the Loggie of Raphacl. Heres 
however, there is not much temptation to tarry, after con- 
templating the other works of the artist, for these are 
decidedly inferior: it is surprising, indeed, that such « 
painter should have been employed to ornament the top of 
a narrow corridor, and to compress his fine designs into su 
diminutive a compass, as well as to place them in so in- 
convenient a situation, that it is painful to regard and 
difficult to judge of them. The Loggie consists of a cor- 
ridor running round one of the courts of the Vatican, the 
ceiling of which is divided into numerous compartments, 
each of them forming a concave indention ; every com- 
partment is adorned with four small fresco paintings, on 
subjects of scripture history, designed by Raphael, but 
nearly all of them ecleured, by his scholars. | looked at 
a considerable number of these designs, but it was only 
in a few that I recognised the great powers of the master. 
The first is very remarkable, both in itself, and on ac- 
count of an anecdote connected with it. The work is « 
representation of the Eternal Father, at the moment of 
bidding the universe to rise out of chaos. Extraordinary 
as it may appear, there is scarcely one of the Italian 
painters who has not undertaken the appalling task of 
giving a visible representation of the Deity, and, as you 
will naturally imagine, every one of them has grossly 
failed: the grandest conceptions fall so immeasuarab! y 
short of this subject, or rather so utterly besides it, that no 
one can regard these presumptuous representations without 
feeling that ‘* it has not entered into the heart of man’’ to 
conceive of the Eternal and Invisible. But what is curious 
in this work of Raphael is, that it attracted the admira- 
tion of Michael Angelo, who decl#red, on seeing it, that 
the painter must have got clandestine admission into the 
Sistine Chapel, and seen bis own works, otherwise he could 
not have formed so bold and sublime an idea. I never 
believed this story of Raphael obtaining a secret view of 
the works of his rival until I saw the design of which I 
am speaking, but I am now convinced it is true; for ] 
cannot imagine that the fine taste of Raphael could have 
— so violent and preposterous a design, unless he 
1ad been for amoment infected by the example of Michael 
Angelo. The figure is that of an old man, with hair, 
beard, and eye-brows of enormous length, covered by a 
vast mantle, with arms forcibly extended in opposite di- 
rections, and legs striding or sprawling (I cannot use other 
words) over the clouds in the most violent manner. It is 
per to attach dignity to so outrageous an attitude. 
I should be very loath to be thought desirous of connecting 
a ridiculous idea either with the subject or the painter, 
but upon my word I never saw any other representation 
so like this as the common one of a witch passing through 
the clouds on a broom-stick. It must be recollected that 
this was one of Raphael’s earliest works in the Vatican, 
und that it is a solitary exceptiun to the rich sublimity of 
his numerous compositions. 

Let us ascend from the third story of the palace, where 
we have been detained so long, into the fourth, where we 
shall find half a dozen small rooms, containing the finest 
pictures in the world. How was I astonished, on entering 
these rooms for the first time, to see, at full length, in his 
coronation robes, standing in a right kingly attitude, und 
looking at me as if claiming my allegiance, our own here- 
tical ** Sovereign Lord King George!” I thought it not 
a little remarkable that the only rcigning monarch of 
whom a portrait was to be found in the pontifical residence 
should be the only sovereign of Christendom who docs 
not recognise the Pope; and it was some time before [ 
discovered the reason of his receiving this honour, which 
is, that his Majesty, with the liberality that is characteris- 
tic of him, sent the late Pope a series of casts from the 
Elgin marbles, to be placed amongst the unrivalled col-. 
lection of Greek sculpture in the Vatican, and accom- 
— the present with his own portrait, by Lawrence. 

he handsome present was as handsomely received ; the 
excellent Pontiff, who, like his Majesty, was a generous 
patron of the arts, placed both the gifts in conspicuous 
situations, and —ues them by an honourable in- 
scription. I must not allow myself to yo into the least 
detail on the pictures in these apartments, one reason for 
which is, that in nearly every room the best painting is 
by Raphael, of whom it is not easy to speak in measured 
terms, and whose works have already occupied a large pro- 
portion of my letter. His Transfiguration, and Domeni- 
chino’s Communion of St. Jerome, concerning both of 
which I spoke when noticing the mosaics in St. Peter's, 
stand opposite to one another, as if in rivalry. Kx- 
tremely fine specimens are found here of the works of 
Titian, Guido, Guercino, Cazavaggio, &c. but the nuin- 
ber of paintings is small, and they are placed in apartments 


| unworthy of them. 


(Conclusion of Letter XV. next week.” 
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€or respondence. 


ILLUMINATED SALMON. 
- ie 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—I happencd one night last week to go into my 
cellar about ten o'clock without candle, when I was very 
much struck with the appearance of a piece of salmon, 
which was beautifully illuminated. ‘The light was of a 
whitish colour, and caused a strong reflection on every 
object that came before it. The parts most illuminated 
were the inside, the backbone, and the top of the back. 
On rubbing the finger lightly over the parts illuminated, 
it was immediately covered with the light, but it soon went 
out again. The light emitted from this fish is, I pre- 
sume, of a phosphoric kind; but not being sufficiently 
acquainted with the cause of this strange and singular 
phenomenon, I ehall feel obliged by any of your cor- 
respondents giving me, in your next week's Kaleidoscope, 
a full explanation of it.—Yours, &c. R. W. 

Wakefield, May 31, 1826. 


¢% The phenomenon described in the foregoing letter, 
is by no means uncommon, and is ascribed, we believe, to 
the operation of putridity, in the process of which phos- 
phorus is evolved. Fish, in some stage of decay, and 
rotten wood, exhibit light; and we have had a recent 
proof that other animal matter besides that of fish becomes 
luminous. A light, similar to that of the glow-worm, 
was last winter perceived@in a dog-kennel on our premises, 
upon which search was made amongst the straw, and a 
mutton-bone was discovered, to which the light was at- 
tached ; but whether it was produced from the bone, or 
trom some little remnant of meat which adhered to it, 
we do not know. We presume, however, that it was oc- 
casioned by the decomposition of the flesh, as the bone 
was quite sound and sweet. 

When we were more in the habit than at present of 
attending to chymical pursuits, we read some experi- 
ments respecting the action of oxygen gas upon these 
luminous bodies; and if we recollect correctly, the light 
was much more brilliant in that of gas than in the common 
atmosphere. ‘The same increase of brilliancy, we believe, 
is perceptible when the glow-worm is placed in a phial of 
oxygen gas. 

That many putrescent substances emit light, is an un- 
questionable fact; and on this principle some philosophers 
account for the luminousness of the sea, the ignis-fatuus, 
&c. Human bodies have sometimes emitted light about the 
time they begin to putrify, and the walls and roof of a 
place in which dead bodies had often been exposed, have 
sometimes a dew or clamminess upon them which is 
luminous. 

Nor is this luminous property confined to animal mat- 
ter. In the Kaleidoscope of March 21, 1826, a paragraph 
in confirmation of this appeared, which we shall here 
repeat:—** In acoal mine near Dresden, the luminous 
plants ( Rizomorpha ) are in great abundance, so much so, 
that the roof, sides, and pillars are entirely covered with 
them. They give a light like faint moonshine, so tnat 
two persons near each other can readily distinguish the 
outlines of each of their bodies; this light is most con- 
siderable when the temperature of the mine is compara- 
ively high."—Kdit. Kal. 

ee 
DUTIES OF AN ORGANIST, 
— 

A. we particular desire of a correspondent we give in- 

non to the following hints :— 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,— Would you have the kindnese to insert the fol- 
lowing, and you will, by offering a useful hint to many, 

‘ Coie the author. 
' rigid observer of che manners of mankind, 
o imagine that professors in music are | 
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not actuated by any religious motives to preside at the 
orchestra; as a little observation on the conduet of or- 
ganists in general, during the course of divine service, has 
testified, that no true devotion ‘can exist, where, obscured 
from the view of the congregation, inattention and im- 
proper conduct are too predominant. Did they exercise 
their musical talents at a Theatre or Circus, they would 
attend, in the intervals, more to the performances. of the 
place than they do to the divine precepts inculcated in the 
House of God. 
Richmond-row, wt T. 


FEMALE ANGLING. 
—<—__— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I lately got into disgrace amongst a few female 
friends for expressing an opinion unfavourable to the 
amusement of Angling being practised by ladies. It is, 
I understand, a recreation coming a good deal into fashion 
amongst our belles who are fond of rural scenes and em- 
ployments. lt was admitted a servant was desirable to 
hook the worms, and extract the hook from the caught fish; 
but one not being present would not at all interfere with 
the sport, the hooking, &c. being little requisites that 
practice soon rendered quite familiar. It was intimated that 
any gentleman venturing to question the humanity of the 
proceeding, would incur the risk of being considered af- 
fectedly scrupulous and nice in his opinions. This is an 
imputation I should wish to avoid; but before I recant my 
opinion, I should like to know your sentiments on the 
subject, Mr. Editor, as well as those of any of your intel- 
ligent correspondents who may think the subject worth 
their attention. —Your's, &c. 








June 8th, 1 MERCATOR. 
FRENCH LITERATURE AND READINGS. 
—<—_> 
DR. ALBERT, 


At the suggestion of some friends, who are are well 
assured of his competency to the task, purposes to deliver 
in Liverpool a course of ten lectures on French Litera- 
ture, in which the following topics will be introduced : 

Ist. The difficulties to the English student in the French 
language, which will he explained and obviated. 

2d. Prose and verse from the best authors, teaching the 
true pronunciation, and serving as a guide in the choice of 
books. 

3d. Declamation in the popular branches of French litera- 
ture. 

4th. Fragmerts on local subjects by Dr. A. in the course of 
which English and French manners will he correctly exhi- 
bited and compared. 

These lectures, combining amusement with instruction, 
and conveying a thorough knowledge and correct pronuncia- 
tion of the most useful and generally employed language in 
Europe, will be within the attainment of every respectable 
individual. 

From a desire to ufford every possible facility, Dr. A. will 
deliver to subscribers and pupils a list of books, from which 
extracts and illustrations will be taken, thereby enabling his 
hearers to procure the works, and fullow him with pleasure 
and accuracy throughout the Lectures. 

Tickets for the course (ten Lectures) One Guinea, 
Young persons, Half Ditto. 

In order to ascertain the probable success he may anti- 
cipate, it is particularly requested that those ladies and 
gentlemen who mean to attend the course, will take the 
trouble to give in their names during the present week at 
our office. If a moderate number of subscribers favour 
the undertaking, Dr. A. will lose no time in announcing 
further parti 

¢ In our opinion, no plan for improving the auditors 
can be devised better than that here proposed by Dr. Al- 
bert--of announcing the readings beforehand, in order 
that his hearers may provide themselves with copies of the 
work, ‘and follow the reader by the eye as well as the ear. 
Two senses are thus engaged at the same time; and on 


the recognised principles of association, the impression 
must, necessarily, be more effective than when only one 
sense is employed. 

It is without the author's permission that we here state, 
| that Dr. Albert is the writer of the very clever French 
| fable which appeared in the last Kaleidoscope. 
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The Beauties of Chess, 


¢ Ludimus effigiem belli."—ViDa. 
oe 
SOLUTION TO GAME XCVI. 
White. Black. 
1 Castle .....E—8>4 1 Bishop ......D—8 








2 Castle ......D—8 
3 King. B—8 
4 King.........A—8 
5 Castle ......B—8 
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oe C—74 MATE. 


Q 
6 Knight .. 


[No. xcvi1.] 
The white to move, and to checkmate in six moves. 
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WHITE, 
Co Correspondents. 

















Tue Parisn CLierxK.—J. H. has mistaken the nature of th 
exception we made to a certain part of his narrative. | 
is the kitchen scene and the discovery which we thin! 
might have been spared, or materially modified. 

Errata,—Mons. A. the writer of the French fable in our las 
requests us to notice the following typographical errati 
which escaped timely detection: 

Vers 6. Au lieu de Tudesque, ni Corinthien, 
lisez Tudesque ou Corinthien. 
»» 29. Au lieu de chapitaux, Usez chapiteaux. 
» 39. Au Keu de Au milieu de mes plantes, 
Uisez planta. 
»» 45. Au lieu de En terre il les dépéche, 
lisez En terre les dépéche. 

#ouran Harp.—If our correspondent, who styles himsel 

Ignoramus, has access to the fourth volume of our Kaleia 

scope, and will turn to pages 37 and 45, he will find th 

information he seeks, in two editorial articles on the con 
struction of Aolian harps, at the expense of a shilling # 
theutmost. They are only monochords; but they prod! 
all the variety of those with many strings. 

should be observed to obtain the string of a proper xind 

not too thick, but of that sort which is used for the map 

daline. All the requisite particulars are, however, given i 

our 4th vol ; an inspection of which is very much 

our correspondent’s service. 

Cguric SupNaMEs.—The article on this subject is reserved fo 

the first number of our seventh volume, which will be th 

day fortnight. 

FemaLe ANGLING.—We intended to hazard a note in rep 

to Mercator, but could not find room for even half a doze 

lines. 

PRETERNATURAL APreanances.—We do not wish to protra¢ 

this discussion beyond the next Kaleidoscope, ya wil 

termunate our sixth velume. 

EpucATION OF THR DEAF AND Dums.—We shall peruse th 
communication of J. P. A. the first spare half hour we ha 

We have further to acknowlefige D. A.—Rivers, and H. 
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